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conception, feeling, the finer and coarser emotions, will, and many others as 
standing for relatively independent processes, and seek* to show how each in itself 
may be cultivated. We get from his discussions no light upon the relation of 
these various elements within a general growth-process. We can best express our 
criticism of the whole method of treatment by asking the question as to 
whether the teacher is primarily interested in whetting certain mental capacities 
or in stimulating a genuine active attitude on the part of the child with reference 
to certain moral, intellectual, and aesthetic problems, and whether, if such active 
attitudes are stimulated, the various phases of mental process will not take care 
of themselves. The educator is interested in the mind as it develops with refer- 
ence to some problem, not in it as an isolated bundle of capacities. A flagrant 
illustration of the isolated method of treatment is the discussion of the develop- 
ment of altruistic feelings in another section from that in which the problem of 
moral education is taken up. This latter topic is treated in an interesting way, 
but not in such a manner that any new light is thrown upon the difficulties 
involved. The same is true of religious education, which is treated at length, 
and which, in the opinion of the author, is the final goal of the educative 
process, a development of man's capacity to sense the divine, to know God. 
Here, again, however much we may agree with the spirit of the author's dis- 
cussion, we feel that the cause of religious education as such would be 
strengthened if it were freed from conceptions that are in the main philosophical 
and theological, and were considered from a more scientific point of view. 

Irving King 
University of Michigan 



The School and Its Life. By Charles B. Gilbert. New York: Silver, 

Burdett & Co., 1906. Pp. vii+259. 

This book falls under the head of a work on school management, though, 
as its title indicates, the treatment of the subject is much broader than the 
mere mechanics of school administration. Mr. Gilbert's words upon practical 
matters come to us with special force because of the respect which his opinions 
command by virtue of his wide experience in the supervisory and administrative 
field. Yet it is very delightful once in a while to run across a thoroughly 
practical book like this one, in which at the same time the results of practical 
experience are crystallized and exhibited under the domination of a broad and 
far-reaching philosophy of education. In fact, this is one of the distinctive 
features of this book as compared with many, if not most, of the discussions of 
the problems of school administration. The book is not only unified, but also 
vitalized by certain progressive fundamental ideas which make themselves felt at 
every point. 

Mr. Gilbert has systematically covered every phase of school administration, 
from the simple district school with its one teacher to the largest and most 
complex city system. The teacher, the principal, the school board, the supervisor, 
and the superintendent are all discussed in their relation to one another, to 
society, and to the work of the school. As we follow the movement of thought 
through the various chapters, we find the author illuminating such details as 
motivation, of a school exercise, the proper relation between learning subject- 
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matter and the pursuit of productive occupations in school, morals and manners, 
obedience, marking of pupils, etc. ; while also discussing the more complex 
problems of gradation and promotion of pupils, departmental teaching, the course 
of study, the freedom of the teacher, judging results of teaching, teachers' 
meetings, and so on. 

The book as a whole is of interest chiefly to those who are exercising, or 
who expect to exercise, supervisory or administrative functions. The first five 
chapters, however, are of general interest to every teacher. They treat of 
the life and spirit of the school, of its morale and conventions, and of the 
problem of the individual child. But these chapters are of most significance in 
the development of a point of view which controls the discussions of the later 
chapters which deal with the whole technique of school organization and adminis- 
tration. Education is viewed as having not only a psychological basis, but also a 
sociological one. Too much stress has been laid upon the psychological aspect to 
the neglect of the sociological. The single pupil is not a school at all. And 
the process which involves only a single teacher and a single pupil is not one 
which serves the true function of education. The function of the school is to 
train youth to social efficiency. This can be done only in a social setting. Yet 
social efficiency cannot be separated from individual development. 

There are two fundamental ideas which, without thrusting them upon you 
obtrusively, the author never lets you forget. In the light of these two ideas 
everything must be interpreted and judged, whether it pertain to the work of 
teaching proper or whether it be a matter of the machinery of school organization. 
These two ideas may be stated as follows : ( 1 ) The school exists not for 
its own sake or that of the system, but for the sake of the child and for society, 
and every detail of organization must be subordinate and relative and relevant 
to the proper end of the school ; and (2) the spiritual aspect of the school is the 
highest, to which all material equipment, all machinery of organization, and all 
set results are subordinate. To quote the author's own words: "The great 
danger of organized education is the tendency to produce that similarity of 
product which indicates machine make." That is, there is danger of setting up a 
standard from the point of view of the system, rather than from the more 
internal and vital point of view of the needs of society and the nature of the 
child. 

This book, it seems to me, is one of the significant educational contributions 
of the year. What makes it significant is in large part the rare combination of 
philosophic insight with a wealth of practical experience. 

Irving E. Miller 
State Normal School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



English Studies in Interpretation and Composition for High Schools. By 
M. S. Woodley and O. I. Woodley. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1906. Pp. xxviii+331. 

Woodley's English Studies in Interpretation and Composition, as its title 
shows, is another of the books which correlate literature and composition. The 
course recommended in English Masterpieces is outlined in the first few pages, 



